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Individual  Differences  in  Ae  Generation  and 
Proces^g  of  Pof ormance  Feedback 


Tbc  importance  of  performance  feedback  m  maintaining  and  improving  human 
performance  has  been  long  recognized  and  documented  (e.g.,  Arps,  1917).  Yet,  as  one 
moves  beyond  the  simple  admonition  that  "feedback  is  important,"  Ae  issue  of 

performancefeedbackinorganizationalsettingsquicklybecomesverycomplex.  What 

constitutes  feedback?  Where  does  it  come  from?  How  is  it  perceived?  How  is  it 
processed?  How  does  it  impact  recipients'  performance,  motivation  or  affective  states? 
What  about  individual  differences  in  the  perception,  processing,  and  reactions  to  various 
kinds  of  feedback?  In  this  paper  we  propose  the  existence  of  individual  differences  in 
performance  feedback  propensities  and  present  a  series  of  studies  in  which  we  develop  and 
validate  measures  of  these  propaisities. 

Starting  with  attempts  at  identifying  different  sources  of  feedback  in  organizations 
(Greller  &  Herold,  1975),  the  organizaticwtal  behavior  literature  has  pursued  a  variety  of 
empirical  and  theoretical  developments  in  attempts  to  answer  some  of  the  above  questions. 
Preliminary  models  looked  at  feedback  as  a  special  case  of  a  more  general  communication 
model  (Dgen,  Fisher,  and  Taylor,  1979),  considered  control  theory  perspectives  for 
understanding  individuals’  reactions  to  feedback  (Taylor,  Fisher,  and  Dgen,  1984),  and 
tried  to  investigate  the  various  dimensions  of  feedback  (Herold  &  Greller,  1977;  Larson, 
Glynn,  Heenor,  &  Scontrino,  1987).  How  and  why  individuals  might  sedc  or  avoid 
feedback  has  been  studied  (Ashford  &  Cummings,  1983),  as  well  as  the  aspects  of 
organizational  environments  which  may  convey  feedback  information  (Herold  &  Parsons. 

1985). 

One  area  in  which  rdatively  little  work  has  been  done,  however,  concerns  the  role 
of  the  individual  in  the  feedback  process.  Hgen  et  al’s  (1979)  model  and  review  of  early 
research  alerted  us  to  the  fact  that  individual  characteristics  of  the  feedback  recipient  will 
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Rosenberg  (1970)  found  sdf-esteem  to  be  related  to  difterences  in  individnals'  responses 
to  positive  and  negative  feedback.  Stnidi  and  Sarason  (1975)  found  peiceptual  set, 
I,*cifically  sodal  aiudely.  to  influence  people's  perception  of  the  negativity  of  social 

feedback.  Baronand(3anz(1972) found dutisubjectshighininternallo^ 
performed  better  under  conditions  of  tai-supplied  feedb^ 

performed  better  under  conditions  of  eaperimenter-supplied  feedback. 

The  above<ited  Utemture  views  the  feedback  redpent  as  pasave,  and  focuses  on 
individual  differences  as  shaping  perceptions  of,  and  reactions  to  feedback.  Mote  recent 
limtute  has  viewed  the  performer  as  an  active  seeker  and  goreiator  of  feedback 
cues  in  the  conterf  of  the  organizational  feedback  environment  (Ashford  &  Cummings. 
1983;  Ashford.  1986,  Fedot.  1991).  The  notion  that  feedback  information  is  a  resource 
which  the  individual  actively  seeks  or  avoids,  and  even  generates,  raises  interesting 

.peaions  as  to  the  likelihood  that  a  given  individual  win 

feedback  processes  or  behaviors. 

If  individuals  are  not  simply  passive  recipients  of  feedback,  but  active  solicitots. 
generators,  and  monitors  of  performance  cues,  then  the  -feedback-  loop  represented  in 
most  human  performance  models  needs  to  be  viewed  as  moderated  by  feedbadc-related 

individual  differences.  'Iluu  is,  performance  atrf  its  consequences  CmcludingfeM 

-sem-)  does  not  funydetennine  tire  qnantiqr  or  quality  of  the  avanabte  feedback:  tadiet,to 

tire  degree  that  individuals  shape  tireit  feedback  environment,  quality  and  quantity  of 

feedback  will  be  infloeooed  by  the  piocUvities,  predispositions,  moods,  and  sdf- 

conceptions  of  Ae  pofonner. 

The  tiresb  of  tills  paper  is  that  individuals  ffiffer  in  ways  that  are  specific  to 

performance  feedback  situations,  uidtiiat  such  differences  Of  identified)  would  be 

vrfoabte  in  better  understanding  the  links  between  feedback,  motivati^ 

perfotmatice.  Toward  this  end,  we  report  on  a  series  of  studies  conducted  to  identify  and 


assess  these  individual  differences  and  to  study  the  psychranetric  properties  of  the  resulting 
The  studies  proceeded  in  two  stages.  TTie  first  stage,  initial  instrument 
development,  had  the  goal  of  identifying  a  set  of  items  that  would  reliably  describe 
individuals'  propcnaties  to  like,  seek,  and  use  feedback  firom  different  sources.  Using 
multiple  samples,  fiiis  stage  included  item  generation,  c^loratory  factor  analyses, 
confirmatory  factor  analysis,  and  estimates  of  internal  consistency.  The  second  stage  had 
the  goal  of  demonstrating  tq>propriate  levels  of  convergent  and  discriminant  validity 
between  these  measures  and  other,  Aeoretically  related  constructs,  as  well  as  danonstrating 
the  utility  of  these  scales  for  predicting  behaviors  of  interest 

INSTRUMENT  DEVELOPMENT 

Twenty  eight  items  were  written  to  reflect  liking  for,  confidence  in,  seeking  of,  and 
perceived  utility  of  general  p«formance-related  impressions,  cues,  ac  incidents  originating 
from  either  outside  or  within  the  individual  (e.g.,  "I  find  that  I  am  usually  a  pretty  good 
judge  of  my  own  performance;"  "I  like  getting  frequent  feedback  from  others  concerning 
rny  performance").  It  was  thought  that  these  items  would  define  a  single,  bi-polar 
dimension  anchored  by  a  propensity  to  seek  an<Vor  value  internally  mediated  feedback 
v^us  externally  mediated  feedback. 

Method 

Data  were  collected  from  498  working  individuals  who  e^iessed  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  the  various  items.  The  sample  consisted  of  supervisory  personnd  from 

a  public  utility  and  various  dvil  service  organizations.  Most  subjects  were  male  and  their 

mean  age  was  37  years.  The  data  were  factor  analyzed  using  a  prindpal  factors  extraction 

with  squared  multiple  correlations  as  the  communality  estimates,  followed  by  Varimax 
rotation.  A  replication  sample  consisting  of  80  employees  from  a  military  engineering  and 
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lestingfadUtywasusedtoieatheaabmtyoftesolotioii.  Bctoisidatifiedwete 
toBtpreBd,  luid  ileins  loadmg  on  fiKaoB  were  used  to  i»od^ 

basis  for  fiinher  investigafions  into  intetnal  consisteiicy  and  construct  vaHdity.  For 

confirmatory  analysis  purposes,  samples  of  1*7  niffitaiy  belief  *7 

graduate  management  students  were  used.  Ninety<ight  percent  of  the  military  sample  was 

male  and  their  mean  age  was  25J  years.  Ihe  graduate  students  badamean  age  of  27  and 

69%  were  male. 

Results 

In  the  sample  of  498  supervisors,  an  eigenvalue  greater  than  one  critenon  m 
conjunction  with  the  scree  test  (Cattell.  1962)  which  looks  for  droiM)ffi  in  the  plot  of 

resulted  in  a  three-factor  soludon  for  rotation  and  interpretation  (rather  than  a 

one-factor  solution,  as  hypothesized). 

Table  1  shows  the  results  of  the  rotated  factors,  factor  loadings  for  each  item,  as 
well  as  the  eigenvalues  and  percentage  of  variance  explained  by  each  principal  factor.  The 
following  joint  decision  criteria  were  used  for  determining  which  items  to  retain  for  the 
purposes  of  factor  definition  and  scale  development  a)  an  item  had  to  have  an  absolute 
loading  greater  than  or  equal  to  30  on  one  factor,  and  b)  that  loading  had  to  be  .15  greater 
than  the  absolute  value  of  that  item’s  toading  on  any  other  factor  so  as  to  minimize  cross¬ 
loading  items.  As  Table  1  shows,  the  factor  loadings  matrix  for  the  three  factors 
approximates  a  "simple"  structure,  accounting  for  66%  of  common  variance. 


Insert  Table  1  about  here 


The  first  factor  is  labeled  Internal  Propensity. 


The  six  items  defining  this  factor  reflect  self-reHance.  a  lack  of  trust  in  others’  evaluations. 
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.nd/orapiefeieMeforsdf-mediatedSse^  flay  «an  to  describe  a  person  with  a 

gonaaliaed  propensity  to  valtie  iitterind  feedback 

inputs.  TOsfin:toralsoseen«tolaveastrongself-inuigecomp«^^ 

tiffrpri.g  to  be  a  valued  pwsonal  characteristic. 

Tlasecondfi»norislabdedtot«7inlAW%.  Hie  four  items  comprisiiig  this  fector 

«*ms  to  indicate  that  tegardless  of  whether  ot  t»t  one  prefem  interiud  feedbag 

to  self-assess.  to  know  what  is  required  in  the  way  of  perfotmance.  and  to  judge  one’s 

progress  towards  a  performance  goal  is  a  separate  issue. 

mthirdfactoriskbeled&temu/ftnpenrity.  -ndsafat-item  factor  reflects  a 
pntference  for.  a  trust  in,  and  a  seeking  of  infonnadon  about  one’s  petfommnce  from 

estemal  sources.  Uke/nle77wlPropeMiry,lheseitemsseemtohaveagenetalized^^ 

Image  component  Ci.e.,  importance  of  how  people  view  me  and  my  woik).  However, 
more  importantly,  several  items  seem  to  reflect  a  lack  of  sdf-confidenee  concemmg  one’s 
self-assessment  rather  than  simply  a  preference  for  not  self-assessing.  This  may  explain 

why  these  items  did  not  load  negarively  on  the  first  factor. 

Unit-weighling  items  loading  on  factors  created  three  empWctdly  defined  scales 
having  Cronbach  alpha  coeflicients  of  .69,  .63,  and  J9  for  Inumal  Propaaity.  Internal 
AUUty.  and  Exumal  fropea^.  respectively.  As  would  be  expected,  the  two  internal 
scales  were  positively  related  (r=.31).  and  both  were  negatively  relaled  to  the  external  scale 

(rs=-.24  and  r=-.38). 

ffrrffrrm'r  In  an  attempt  to  improve  the  conceptual  datiqr 

nnd  internal  rmnsistericy  of  the  three  scales,  two  hems  were  added  to  th^  ^ 

.ndliinTabte  Hand  two  tons  wete  replaced  in  the  Etreiiiidft^^ 

scales  Ciiems  17  and  18  in  TaWe  1).  The  resulting  18  items  were  administered  to  the 

engineeringand  testing  faruli^sampIe.’Theiterns  were  fectorrmab^ 

descnT*dfortheoriginalsample,andcloselytrq)Bcatedtheeariier^^  Loadingsfor 

new  items  tanged  from  .45  to  J5  on  the  appropriate  factor,  with  cross  loadings  no  higher 
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than  .22.  Cronbach's  alphas  for  this  sample  were:  Internal  Propensity  (JO),  Internal 
Ability  (.81),  and  External  Propensity  (.83). 

rj«^m«ttnnbciorimahsis.  In  order  to  lest  ante  die  actor  slrucn^ 
dghteen  items  in  the  revised  scales,  a  confinnatory  factor  analysis  was  pMformed  on  the 
data  obtained  firom  the  military  pilot  trainees  and  graduate  managemmt  students  using 

USREL  7.16  (Joreskog  and  Sorbom,  1989). 

The  maximum  likelihood  estimation  procedure  of  USREL  assumes  multivariate 
normality  and  our  items  did  not  have  normal  distributions.  We  therefore  followed  the 
recommendation  of  Marsh  and  Hocevar  (1988)  to  combine  items  that  had  similar  content 
and  were  expected  to  load  on  the  same  factor.  By  pairing  items  as  indicated  in  Table  2  and 
dimming  them,  nine  subscales  resulted.  The  covariance  matrix  for  these  nine  subscales 
was  computed,  followed  by  maximum  likelihood  estimation  of  parameters. 

Because  confirmatory  analysis  works  well  when  testing  a  priori  competing  models, 
we  estimated  die  parameters  and  goodness  of  fit  for  four  different  models.  The  first  model, 
the  null  model,  specifies  no  covariation  among  underlying  factors  and  observed  variables 
and  its  Chi  Square  value  is  used  in  the  computation  of  odier  indices.  The  second  model 
was  a  single  factor  model  which  represents  the  possibility  that  all  items  are  die  result  of  a 
single,  bi-polar  factor  with  external  propensity  at  one  end  and  internal  propensity  at  the 
other  Old.  The  third  model  was  a  two  correlated  factor  model  rqiresenting  the  possibility 
that  differences  in  external  orientation  and  internal  orientation  were  responsible  for  the  item 
responses.  The  final,  and  hypothedzed  model,  represented  die  construct  as  having  die 
diree  correlated  factors  discussed  earlier  in  die  paper.  Internal  Ability,  Interrud  Propensity, 
and  External  Propensity.  Goodness  of  fit  statistics  used  were  the  Chi-Square,  the  root 
ipf^n  leqnatwi  lesidual  (RMSR),  the  Normed  Fit  Index  94FI,  Bratl^  and  Bonet,  1980), 
the  Paramonious  Normed  Rt  Index  (PNFI,  Mulaik,  James,  Van  Alstine,  Branett,  Lind,  & 
Stillwell,  1989),  and  the  Tucker-Lewis  Index  (Tticker  &  Lewis,  1973).  These  indices  were 
chosen  because  they  have  been  reviewed  in  the  literature  (Mulaik  ct  aL,  1989)  and  have 
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been  used  in  eonfiimatory  factor  analyses  (e.g.  Dtasgow  &  Kanfer.  1985:  Harris.  1991; 
Marsh  and  Hocevar.  1988)  which  p«wides  »»e  basis  for  in,en.«ang  ohained  valnes. 

In  addition,  aU  proposed  measureinent  model  parameieis  were  tested  for  differences  from 

zero.  . 

Because  die  results  for  both  samples  (pilot  trainees  and  students)  were  so 

drey  will  be  presented  together.  Tire  goodrressrf  fit  tests  conflrm  that  the  three  correlated 

firetor  modd  is  rignificandy  better  (Chi  Square  differerrees  sign^ 

nunmoddaridtheotherhypotheticalmodels(orremidtwofiretor).  For dre three fector 

model  in  the  two  samples,  the  RMSR  was  .07  and  .06  respecdvely.  the  NH  was  .87  and 
.86.  the  PNH  was  .58  and  .57,  and  the  TU  was  .89  mid  56.  All  of  these  indices  are 

eonsisten.  wid.  a  good  fitting  modeh  confirm  the  dnee  factor  model  as  bet^ 

^tcmstivc  models  tested. 

nreloadingmatricesappearinTahleT.  All  flictor  loadings  are  statistically 

sigmficant  and  the  magnitudes  of  specific  loadings  are  quite  rimilar  across  the  two  samples. 
Tire  factor  intetcorrelations  are  low  enough  to  suggest  that  the  dimensions  are  not  so  highly 

related  as  to  be  redundant  In  both  samples,  improvements  to  the  fit  of  the  modd  could 
havebeenachievedbyallowingnon-aerocross-loadingsofthesub^  Hrereuressome 

consistency  between  dre  two  samples  m:  to  which  subsedes  th«ew^db^  of  the 

internal  ability  subscales  would  be  affected. 

*„ddloadoneither&;^^<.r^^Althoughthesecross.lo»lings 

might  have  achieved  statistical  dgnificance.  thd^ 

....,11  wedrerrforecondudediatdre  three  cotrdated  factors  in  Table  2  provides  a 

meaningfuhparsimordousfittotheobsetved  subscales.  Internal  conristendes  for  the  pilot 

trainees  and  student  samples  were,  reqrecnvdy,  .70  and  .74  for  Inumal  Propensity’  •* 

m,d.74forftre,ndAKB0..a.d.72and.76fotB«i7mlFrqp.«»^.Tlresefindh^ 

corroborate  the  condurions  reached  in  the  earlier,  ertploratory  analyses. 
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Insert  Table  2  about  here 


hmh  die  BTOloralorv  and  confimMoiy  factorial  ioludoas.  using  fonr 

widely  (fifloem  samples,  pcmt  to  flie  exiaena  irf  three  anderiyiiig  dinieimoos  desCTibmg 

people's  reactioiis  to  intenal  and  extetmlfeed^  These  scales  seem  to  have 

sufficient  psychometric  integrily  to  justily  the  fiirther  exitoiatioo  of  theh  coi^ 

VALIDATION  STUDIES 

Validity  of  the  new  scales  was  investigated  in  three  ways.  First,  because  the 
present  dimensions  are  thought  to  measure  individual  differences,  their  empirical 
r-L.t-'-Wps  to  other  individual  diOtrences  should  be  shown  to  be  thcoreticaUy  consistent 
Second,  because  these  dimensions  reflect  people's  predispositions  towards  different  ^es 
of  performance  feedback,  they  should  be  correlated  with  other  measures  of  die  feedbadc 

environment  in  work  organizations.  Third,  the  utiHty  of  these  scales  in  predicting 

behaviors  of  interest  was  tested. 

Relationships  with  Other  Individual  Differences, 

The  following  constructs  were  examined  for  their  relationship  to  our  new  measures. 
Locus  of  Control  Self-Esteem,  Public  Self-Consciousness,  Tolerance  for  Ambiguity,  and 
Need  for  Achievement  Locus  of  Control  (jRotter.  1966)  was  included  to  explore  whether 
the  newly  developed  scales  are  related  to  (or  even  redundant  with)  what  may  be  the  most 

widdyusedconstructofaninternal^xteinalorientationinin^^^  Ptedictingthe 

nature  of  any  relationship  between  the  two  constructs  is  pr(*lemati^  Onthe 

one  hand,  we  might  anticipate  a  relationship  because  an  internal  orientation  may  generalize 
across  the  constructs  (c.g.  those  hi^  on  internal  locus  of  control  would  also  sec 
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themselves  as  capable  of  generating  perfonnance  feedback  and  preferring  it).  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  because  of  the  breadth  of  the  locus  of  control  construct,  it  might  also 

encompass  a  propensity  to  sedc  exteniany  generated  information  in  order  to  better  ac^ 

That  is,  a  belief  that  one  can  control  dieir  destiny  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  internal  or 
feedback  in  the  process.  Based  mostly  on  the  modest  overlap  in  concqtt 
definitions,  we  antidpate  a  low  to  moderate  poativc  correlation  between  Intemd  Ability, 

Internal  Propensity,  and  internal  Locus  of  ControL 

Self-esteem  was  included  because  it  had  been  drown  by  Schrauger  &  Rosenberg 
(1970)  to  be  related  to  individuals'  responses  to  different  types  of  feedback.  The  self¬ 
competence  impUed  by  self-esteem  should  generalize  to  the  perception  that  one  is  able  to 
generate  performance  feedback,  leading  us  to  hypothesize  a  positive  relationship  between 

self-esteem  and /ntemdAbz%.  Similarly,  one  would  also  expect  a  positive  relationship 

with  Internal  Propensity,  since  Internal  Propensity  suggests  a  confidence  in,  or  reliance  on 
one’s  opinions  of  one’s  own  performance,  a  concept  closely  linked  to  self-esteem. 

Public  self-consciousness,  as  conceptualized  by  Ffenigstein,  Scheier,  and  Buss 
(1975)  reflects  "the  tendency  to  be  aware  of  the  publicly  displayed  aspects  of  the  self,  the 
self  as  a  sodal  object  that  creates  impacts  on  other  people."  Our  External  Propensity 
measure  is  thought  to  reflect  a  hei^tened  sensitivity  to  external  cues  and  sources  in  one’s 
environment,  and  thus  could  be  expected  to  be  positively  related  to  the  public  self- 
consciousness  measure.  Conversely,  this  public  self-consciousness  should  be  negatively 
related  to  Internal  Propensity,  which  reflects  a  reliance  on  internal  cues,  even  to  tire 
rejection  of  exterrral  ones. 

Tolerance  for  ambiguity,  likewise,  is  thought  to  reflea  an  individual’s  willingness 
to  operate  in  domains  where  problems  are  unstructured,  information  is  insufficient,  and 
cause-effect  relations  are  uncertain.  We  anticipate  that  individuals  who  are  high  on  Internal 
Ability  and  Internal  Propensity  would  be  higher  in  Tolerairce  for  AmlnguiQr*  and 
conversely,  a  higher  tolerance  for  ambiguity  would  suggest  less  need  for  external  feedback. 


Rnalljr.  Need  tor  Achievement,  consideied  a  Tiigher  order"  need,  should  be 

related  m  the  need  and  aMUty  to  satisfy  intenial  standards  of  performance,  us.,  be 

positively  conelatedwi*lhtemti(AW%  and  ftle^  Thepiedictionfot 

EstettialItopetisity.however.ismompmblematicaL  One  could  hypothesiie  that  high 

achieven  ate  sensitive  to.  or  eager  for  any  perfotmance-rdated  cues  which  wn  shed  H^t 

on  then  achievement  Cus^apomdvecotrelationwithEBemdf^^  However,  to 

the  degree  that  high  achievers  have  developed  intemaliied  standards  for  assessing  their 

own  peifonnance.  they  may  be  less  extemaDy  reliant  0^..  negative  coitdations  with 

ExUrndPrapemW)-  Tim  relatiotiship  may  tdso  he  task  or  situation-dependent  Ihttovel 

high  achievers  may  be  mote  reliant  on  extetnal  cues,  whereas  in  routine,  or 
wen-leamed  situations,  dmy  may  be  mote  internally  reliant  Future  explomtions  of  these 

will  need  to  nrovide  pester  inaghts  into  the  directionality  and  strengths  of 
these  relationships. 

In  addition  to  the  above-described  conceptualizations  of  individual  differences. 
Ghiselli’s  (1971)  Self  Description  Inventory  (SDI)  was  used  to  assess  a  variety  of 
individual  characteristics.  The  SDI  assesses  three  ability  measures  (Supervisory  Ability, 
InteUigence.  and  Initiative),  five  personality  traits  (Self-Assurance,  Decisiveness, 
Masculinity-Femininity.  Maturity,  and  Working  Class  Affinity),  and  five  motivations 
(Need  for  Achievement,  Need  for  Self-Actualization.  Need  for  Power  Over  Others,  Need 

for  High  Financial  Reward,  Need  for  Security). 

Six  SDI  dimensions  were  used  for  making  directional  hypotheses.  Initiative  and 

Self-Assurtmce  ought  m  be  posifivdy  lehued  to  our  two  inlHital  ineasutts  mid  negatively 

H...a  V'  .he  Kwenutl  ProDOisUy  meaauie.  Self-Assurance,  more  titan  mty  other  SDI 

measum  should  be  related  to  peoplehconfidencethm  they  can  in  fiictsdf  assess  fliehm^ 

petfoimance  (fnttraal  AIxUty),  that  they  piefer  to  do  so  (fnurmd  Pn^aaity).  and  tiim  they 

n..a  ee.,  nrrmfernoLtotelvoneitetnalcuesfErantttfftp;^^  Out  general  conct?)t 

of  "initiative"  ought  to  follow  the  same  general  pattern;  Le,  people  etildbiting  imtiative  ate 
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thought  of  as  being  inlMnally  motivated,  and  not  as  motivated  by,  nm:  dependent  upon 
externally  provided  cues.  Need  for  Achievranent  (as  already  mentioned  above)  and  Need 
for  Self- Actualization  arc  also  thought  of  as  "hi^  order"  needs,  and  dius  related  to  the 

satisfaction  of  some  internal  standards.  As  such,  these  needs  ought  to  be  positively  related 

to  our  internal  dimensions.  Whereas  for  Nach  we  did  not  hypothesize  a  relationdiip  with 
External  Propensity,  it  seems  that  Self-Actualization  would  be  negativdy  idated  to 
External  Propensity.  Whereas  hi^  achievers  may  use  information  from  internal  or  external 

sources,  self-actualization  seems  to  imply  sdf-generated  feedback. 

Maturity  in  an  individual  ought  to  be  related  to  some  self-understanding  and  a  more 
accurate  realization  of  one’s  relationship  with  one’s  environment  While  this  understanding 
does  not  imply  that  internal  feedback  is  preferred  0-e.,  no  hypothesized  relationship  to 
Internal  Propensity),  it  seems  to  imply  that  one's  abiUty  to  self-assess  {Internal  AMUty) 
ought  to  be  enhanced  (positive  correlation  with  Internal  Ability).  In  addition,  the  lack  of 
knowledge  and  assurance  characteristic  of  immaturity  should  result  in  a  tendency  to  search 
for  extOTial  cues,  leading  to  a  negative  correlation  between  maturity  and  External 
Propensity. 

Finally,  one  SDI  dimension.  Need  for  Security,  was  hypothesized  to  be  related  to 
the  feedback  constructs  in  a  manner  opposite  to  those  for  maturity.  Need  for  security,  at 
least  in  organizational  contexts,  impUes  a  concern  with  external  performance  cues  since  it  is 
the  sources  of  such  cues  (e.g.,  supervisor)  who  may  determine  one’s  future  in  the 
organization.  A  strong  sdf-reUance  for  feedback  information  could  endanger  one’s 
security  if  that  feedback  were  not  congruent  with  external  sources’  assessments  of  Ae 
individual’s  performance.  Thus  we  hypotheazed  a  negative  relationship  wiA  the  internal 
feedback  scaV-c,  and  a  positive  relationship  wiA  Ae  External  Propensity  sede. 

Fbr  Ae  remaning  SDI  dimensions,  no  hypoAeses  were  generated  as  Acte  seemed 
to  be  no  Aeoretically  sound  bases  for  making  such  predictions.  AlAough  some  of  these 
dimensions  (c.g..  Supervisory  Ability)  seem  to  be  related  to  the  processing  of  feedback 
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could  serve  that  purpose,  depending  on  the  individual's  predisposition  and/or  atuational 

variatioos.  Mhypothesiiedidationships  for  SDl  scales  inchiding  scales  for  which  n^ 

ptedictions  were  made,  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

MpOind.  The  relationships  between  the  newly  developed  feedback  propensity 

and  die  above^lesciibed  individual  differences  were  explored  through 

data  obtained  in  muldple  samples  of  cdlege  students,  dtdlian.  and  military 
peisonnel.  Because  different  samples  were  used  to  study  different  subsets  of  the  above- 
described  relationships,  descriptions  of  the  samples  will  «ipear  in  die  tables  where  the 

specific  results  arc  rcported,  so  as  to  minimize  confusion. 

Besides  the  SDI  (GhiseUi,  1971),  described  previously,  we  used  the  following 
scales.  Locus  of  Control  was  assessed  with  Rotter’s  (1966)  scale  and  items  from  Collins 
(1974)  scales  (those  focusing  on  external,  internal,  and  luck  as  loci  of  control).  Based  on 
factor  analyas,  this  latter  scale  was  reduced  to  a  single  dimension  with  higher  scores 
representing  a  more  internal  orientation.  To  make  it  consistent  with  the  Collins  scales,  the 
Rotter  scale  has  been  reverse  scored  such  that  higher  scores  represent  a  greater  internal 
locus  of  control  Self-esteem  was  assessed  with  Rosenberg's  (1965)  scale  and  items  from 
James  and  Jones  (1980).  Need  for  achievement  was  assessed  through  GhiseUi’s  (1971) 
SDI  measure  and  items  from  Steers  and  Braunstein  (1976).  Because  multiple  scales  exist 
in  the  Uterature  for  assessing  locus  of  control,  self-esteem,  and  need  for  achievement,  we 
used  different  scales  in  different  samples  in  order  to  examine  the  generalizability  of  our 
results.  References  to  scales  used  in  spedfic  samples  appear  in  the  tables. 

Tolerance  for  ambiguity  was  assessed  with  items  from  Norton's  (1975)  Measure  of 
Ambiguity  Tolerance  Otems  from  the  problem-solving  and  job-related  facets).  Based  on 
factor  analysis,  this  scale  was  reduced  to  a  angle  dimension  with  higher  scores 
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,ep,es«.ting.g«a«totaa.«eformbigui,y.  PabUcSdf-Con«iom«sswas«se»ed 

with  the  Fenigstein,  Scheier,  and  Buss  (1975)  scale. 

Tal)t38h(mc<«dali<msbetweenfliethieefe^^ 

Coairol,  Sdf-Esteem.  Need  for  AchievemeBt,  Toteance  for  AinbigoiQr,  md  Public  Sdf- 

Conscioosness  for  multiple  sanples.  For  Locus  of  Control,  most  coruslatious  were 

scmss samples. of smtdl magnitude. tmd  generally noifsignatomt  FOrtite 
hdicopter  plot  trainees  (Sample  D).  as  predicted,  we  found  a  significant  positive 

cotretotionbetween/ntenmlAbffiiyandintemalUKnBofCon^^  Tte obtained significam 

oagadve  correlation  between  EOemal  Propm^  and  internal  Locos  of  Control  was  not 
predicted. 


bsert  Table  3  about  here 


For  Self-esteem,  as  hypothesized,  correlations  with  /iBemai  AbiSty  were  posmve 
and  fairiy  strong,  ranging  from  .43  to  J4  (  all  p<001)  across  three  samples.  As 
hypothesized.  Self-esteem  also  correlated  positively  with  /ntemnl  Propmsit)  (fs  from  .19 
to  .2 1).  For  External  Propensity,  there  was  one  significant  negative  correlation  (-.29)  and 

two  very  ymall  non-significant  correlations. 

Correlations  for  Need  for  Achievement  were  .46  and  .19  for  /nrerzmi  AWIiV.  .14 

.od.29for/nrernnIPrope»siot;aninthepredicteddi«^  Hecomdationswifl. 
Eneraol  Propensity  were  J3  and  .18.  These  latter  results  support  the  idea  suggested 

ea.iierthathighneedfort«dtievet8desireanpetformaiKecue5,regardh!Ssof^ 

The  results  for  Tolerance  for  AmMguity  were  also  qttite  consistent  across  sa^ 

dmughnotfunypredictedfiomourearlierhypotheses.  As  predicted,  flmcorrelatiortswifl. 

to, emni  Ability  were  positive  (r  .  36  mtd  .13  with  tim  first  one  being  significant).  The 

corrdatiotiswiflifn«r7tnIPropensi<yweresmanandnon-agniflcant(notpredict^  Hie 
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conelations  with  External  Propensity  were  both  significantly  negative  (t=  -30  and  -.33)  as 
predicted.  This  latter  finding  may  died  further  li^t  on  why  some  people  are  higher  on 
External  Propensity.  They  dislike  ambiguity  and  seek  inputs  from  oAers  to  help  reduce 
uncertainty.  Finally,  as  hypothesized.  PubUc  Self  Consciousness  was  significantly 
negatively  correlated  widi  Internal  Propensity  (is=-39)  and  significantly  podtively 

correlated  with  External  Propensity  (rs.36). 

Table  4  reports  the  relationships  between  tiie  three  feedback  scales  and  tiie  SDI 

mrasuies.  The  SDI  data  aie  divided  into  two  pans  in  the  able:  those  SDI  scales  for  which 
predMoiis  were  made,  and  fliose  for  which  no  straight-forward  predictions  could 
be  theoretically  or  intuitively  made. 


Insert  Table  4  about  here 


As  Table  4  shows,  ignoring  significance  levels,  16  of  18  predicted  relations  using 
the  SDI  are  in  the  hypothesized  direction.  Using  the  normal  approximation  to  the  binomial 
distribution,  the  probabiUty  of  finding  this  many  confirmations  by  chance  is  less  than  .001. 
Looking  at  those  correlations  which  reached  a  significance  level  of  .05  or  better,  we  find 
that  Internal  Ability  is  positively  correlated  with  Self-Assurance,  Initiative,  Need  for 
Achievement,  and  Self-Actualization,  while  bang  negatively  correlated  with  Need  for 
Security  (all  as  predicted;  only  the  Maturity  correlation  failed  to  conform  to  the  predictions). 
The  correlations  for  Internal  Propensity  parallel  those  for  Internal  Abffity  in  direction,  but 
are  considerably  weaker,  with  only  Self-Assurance  and  Need  for  Security  being  statistically 

significant  and  in  the  hypothesized  direction.  For  £rienifl/Pro/wiri/y.  while  all  the 

correlations  were  in  the  predicted  direction,  we  find  significant  negative  correlations  with 
Initiative,  Need  for  Achievement,  and  MaturiQr.  The  results  fw  tiie  SDI  Need  for 
Achievement  scale  were  quite  consistent  with  those  reported  in  Table  3  using  the  Steers  and 
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B«»Bstdna976)s<ate.  Tl«<»aye«eptionw«. negative 
Propensity  using  the  SDI  scale. 

HnaBy,  enmniag  differences  between  condafions.  we  find  five  of  sfat /ni^ 

Aiaiy  eondatotobesignificantiy  diff«^ 

(aB  eacep  Matnniy),  as  is  the  diffiaence  between  die  cotidaiions  of  Need  fa  Se^ 

InumalPropfnsilytnaExUnulPnven^itJt.  For  d«  seven  SDI  dimensions  wind,  weie 
proBcted  m  be  umdated  to  dm  ftolbadc  scales,  we  Bnd  no  sigtifim^ 

Overall  the  lesdts  in  Tables  3  and  4  show  very  good  agreement  widi  dmoredcal 

predictions  and  consistency  across  samples.  This  is  important  because  tt  tether  embeds 

the  new  construct  in  a  nomological  net  of  meaning. 


RetalionMps  wtth  Measures  of  Feedback  Envtroumeats 

Two  types  of  data  were  collected  to  exarnine  the  reiadonship  between  the  new 

, - -  and  measures  of  the  feedback  environmenu.  Rrst,  the -Feedback  farm  die  Job’ 

and  -Feedback  ftom  Agents-  scales  from  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (JIackman  &  CHdham. 
1975)  were  used.  If  individual  difierences  shape  people's  percepdons  of  job  characterisdcs 
(e.g.  O'Reilly,  Parlett,  &  Bloom,  1980),  then  /mental  AblBly,  and  to  a  lesser  degree, 

/mental  ftopemiryshould  be  rdaledtodieaW^  glean  peifotmartceinformadon  torn 
the  act  of  doing  the  work.  Sirnilariy.EtrentalPittpeirMO’inightindicatearBdoced 

awareness  of,  or  attention  to  job  cues,  and  a  greater  reliance  on -agents."  Tbuswe 

hypodtesiaed  a  positive  condadon  between  /mental  AWBty  and  Feedback  ftom  JOb  and  a 

negative  relationship  between  Eternal /bppeitstoi  and  Feedback  ftom  Job. 

FOtdmFeedbackftomAgentsmeasuredrepredictionsatemoredifBa^  If 
E^ntalPm/rensityirdicatesadeareforfcedbackftomttt^ 

positive  conelation  tMth  Feedback  ftom  Agents.  However,  dte  rehdionship  could  be 

negative  if  such  petRlefeeldtese -agents- donotprovideenoughfeedback.  Similarly, 
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ii^ents,  or.  Ibey  inay  be  beuw  aMe  to  use  yariom  aies  fiom  lliese 

Ti„s,,ddifioiuJ  work  wiU  be  needed  to  sort  om  how  the  iiewfeedbM^^ 

measures  relate  to  the  utilization  of  the  available  feedback. 

Arroflrerexidotadon  of  associated  ri*asures  of  tbefeedbackenv^^ 

d«  work  of  Otdler  and  Herold  (1W5)  and  Hanser  and  Mudunsky 

researchers  conceptualized  die  feedback  environnaent  as  consisting  of  at  least  five  s^arate 

sources  of  feedback  infomiadon:  .)  the  formal  organizadon.  b)  one's  supervisor,  c)  one's 

eo-workers.d)  one's  own  feelings  mid  ideas,  mde)  the  taskitself.SirK*ou,to^ 

■;v.«T.ai  Propensity  scales  reflect  a  preference  for  one  kind  of  feedback  or  another,  one- 

item  probes  were  used  to  ask  respondents  how  much  they  like  the  opportunity  to  receive 

feedbark  from  the  five  sources  named  above.  It  was  hypodieazed  that  EwrrtoJ  Propensity 

would  be  related  to  an  expressed  liking  for  organizational,  supervisory,  and  co-woticer 
ff,vth...v  wMle  increased  Inumal  Proptnsity  would  be  related  to  decreased  favorable 
reactions  to  these  same  sources  but  increased  liking  for  "task'  and  "seT  feedback. 

Method  Ti,edatafottheroSwetecollectedfor228multi.levelmanagersfioma 

variety  ofeivil  service  organizations.  Hidr  average  age  was  45,  and  94%  were  male.  The 

expressed  likings  for  different  feedback  sources  were  assessed  using  50  public  utfflty 

supervisors  of  whom  98%  wtere  male  and  whose  average  age  was  36. 

i>.,..r„  Table  5  shows  the  reUtionship  between  the  new  feedback  measures  and 

other  conceptualizations  ofjob  performance  feedback  As  predicted.  Internal  iUtihry  was 

poativdy  correlated  with  reports  of  getting  tsedbadc  from  the  job,  while  ateinol 

Propensity  was  negatively  cotrdated  to  such  report^  The  Feedback  finm  Agents 

dimension,  as  predicted,  was  not  as  dear,  ie.,  /ntemal  AWiiOr  was  significantly  poativdy 
related  while  External  Propensity  was  not 


losert  Table  5  about  here 
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For  the  data  on  people’s  liking  for  feedback  firom  different  sources,  we  find  strong 
differences  between  die  correlations  for  Internal  and  External  Propensity  with  the  three 
•external"  feedback  sources.  Internal  Propensity  is  negatively  correlated  with  liking  of 

ftom  organizations  and  supervisors,  while  External  Propensity  is  positivdy 
correlated  widi  the  liking  of  the  same  sources,  plus  co-workers.  Additionally.  Internal 
Ability  is  significantly  positively  correlated  with  liking  of  feedback  from  selfl  Again,  all 
diesc  relationships  support  our  intopretatitm  of  tire  titree  feedback  propensity  scales. 

Predictive  Study 

In  our  final  validation  study,  data  wane  collected  from  students  in  order  to  use  die 
three  feedback  propensity  scales  to  predict  systematic  differences  in  the  future  behaviors  of 
individuals.  We  expected  HaztlntemalAhaity  and  Intenud  Propensity  would  predict 
behaviors  that  reflect  attempts  to  generate  one’s  own  feedback  while  External  Propensity 
would  predirt  attempts  to  seek  feedback  from  other  people.  Also,  we  expected  Hatlntemal 
AbiUty  and  Internal  Propensity  would  be  predictive  of  accuracy  of  self-assessments  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  external  feedback,  while  External  Propensity  would  be  predictive  of  accuracy 
after  the  receipt  of  external  feedbacL 

Mp  thnd.  The  scales  were  administered  on  the  first  day  of  class  to  undergraduate 
management  students.  Then,  immediately  upon  completion  of  their  first  course 
examination  (about  3  weeks  later),  students  were  adced  to  estimate  their  test  score  and 
submit  it  on  a  separate  sheet  On  the  day  that  test  scores  were  to  be  returned  (one  week 
later),  the  following  steps  were  followed:  a)  students  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  they 
had  gone  back  to  thdr  notes  w  tettbooks  to  check  on  some  of  thdr  answers  (behaviors 
hypothesized  to  be  related  to  Iruemal  Propensity  and  Internal  Ability),  or  whether  they  had 
discussed  specific  questions  with  classmates  (a  bdiavior  hypotheazed  to  be  related  to 
External  Propensity),  b)  students  were  adred  to  again  estimate  their  test  score,  c)  students 
were  provided  a  score  distribution  for  their  class,  but  still  not  their  own  scores,  and  asked 
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if  aiey  wished  Kirevise  *dr 

received  diM  scoie  and  were  asked  to  eater  it  on  d>e  same  fonn  ie«d  te 

^ons.  msp.ocedute>ielded.in.dditiootothepost«ambelmv^^ 

of  self-assessniem  measures  (irninediaidy  foBowing  exain.  after  die  passage  of  oiie  week, 

afterreceivingdataaboutelassdistribudon).  Usable  data  for  dm  various  statistics  nmged 
torn  42to48.  The  sample  was  67*  male,  with  a  mean  age  of  22. 

todto  TheresuhsareshowninTableS.  Of  the  two -inmmal'imhaviors  thought 

re  be  associated  with  the  internal  scales  (gtnng  back  to  notes  m»i  textbook),  only  /ntemni 
Ability  was  rigniftcandy  posidvdy  related  to  going  back  to  class  notes.  Exumal 

Pmpens,.y.cot«rarytoexpectadotB.wasnegadvelyteUtedtodi^ 

with  fellow  students. 

For  the  accuracy  data  we  find  interesting  results.  While  there  is  no  reladonship 

between  accuracy  of  sdf-assessments  of  performance  immediately  after  the  test  and  any  of 

die  feedback  dimermons,  or*  noresthat/hrermddhBfty  is  signfficm^^ 

accuracy  of  the  self-assessments  after  one  wedr  of  reflection,  and  the  strength  of  tins 

relationship  rerruurBthesameafd^aggregatedatafordmclass  are  However, 

EwninJ  ftopensiv.  whfch  is  unretoed  to  self-assessments  after  the  same  0^ 

reflection,  is  significantly  pofitivdy  related  to  self-tmsessments  Jitibwing  the  presentation 

of class-widedatafexmrrmnyprovided feedback).  Thusftsemnstimtour/^^ 

construct  is  rrtiated  to  the  actual  abDity  to  assess  one's  performance  pven  dm  lade 

of  external  cues,  white  the  Emirtel /Topensfty  construct  is  shown  to 

accurate  self-assessments  once  external  cues  ate  provided. 


Insert  Table  6  about  here 
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Summary. 

Our  attempts  to  validate  &e  wnstnicns  underlying  the  new  scales  were  very 

encouraging.  Tte  data  reported  in  Tables  3  and  4  showed  fliat««nieaning  we  ^ 

tooutempiticanyderiveddimenaonsweiBConsistentwiaitheeinpiricalielaiioitsfoun^ 

between  these  dimensions  and  other  researchers’  measures  of  personal  characteristics. 

Again,  we  found  positive  and  negative  relationships  where  expected,  we  found  no 
relationships  where  none  were  expected,  and  perhaps  most  importanUy,  fliere  were  no 
unexplainable,  Aeorctically  problematical,  or  incomdstent  relationships.  Furthermore,  the 
wide  differences  in  relationships  and  their  patterns  found  in  Table  3  and  4  argue  against  a 

"common  methods  variance"  explanation  for  the  results. 

While  one  may  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  relationships  for  the  external  scale  are 
obviously  the  inverse  of  those  for  the  internal  scales,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  scale 
intercorrelations  w«e  qmte  low  across  several  samples,  suggesting  that  the  three  scales  are 

relatively  independent;  Oso.wi^ibalraerfUiJ/Extemal  Propel 

likely  to  represent  inverre  rektionships.  the  greatest  differences  were  betwtt^ 

Ability  and  the  External  Propensity  measure.  These  scales  were  also  shown  to  be  unique  in 
the  sense  of  not  simply  representing  a  generalized  internal-external  orientation  as  does  the 

Locus  of  Control  construct 

Tbe  new  measures’  vaUdities  were  also  supported  by  correlational  studies  usmg 

other  researchers’ conceptualizations  of  feedback.  The  results  suggest  that  reports  of  job 

characteristics  are  influenced  by  individual  differences,  with  Internal  AbiUty  being  related  to 
reporting  of  greater  feedback  ftom  the  job.  while  External  Propensity  is  related  to  reporting 

lessfeedbackftomthejob.  Tins  suggests  that  what  is  often  treated  as  measurement  error 

accounting  for  variance  in  such  self-reports  may  be  better  treated  as  systematic  differences 
in  perceptions  affected  by  individuals’  preferences  and  abUity  to  pve  self  feedback. 
Furthermore,  it  was  shown  that  the  new  measures  were  theoretically  consistent  with 
people’s  reports  of  liking  for  feedback  from  different  sources. 
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The  relationships  between  these  new  scales  and  o&er»  non-perfonnance  related 
wales  assessing  aspects  of  the  "ser  suggest  that  self-esteem  is  a  component  in  the 
expressed  abiUty  to  sdf-assess.  The  propensity  for  external  feedback  was  positively 
related  to  Public  Self-Consciousness,  which  in  turn  was  negatively  related  to  Internal 

Propensity.  TTiese  findings  are  also  theoretically  consistent 

Rnally,  two  of  the  three  new  measures  were  shown  to  be  predictive  of  actual 
behaviors  Ci-c..  self-assessments  of  performance)  in  a  tiieoretically  consistent  fashion.  The 
data  support  the  notion  that  Internal  AbiUty  does,  in  feet  reflect  the  abflity  to  know  how 
weU  one  has  done,  without  others  telling  one.  while  External  Propensity  did  predict  a 
greater  utilization  or  internalization  of  externally  provided  feedback,  with  aresulting 
improvement  in  one’s  self-assessment  These  findings  are  encouraging  given  tiie 
importance  which  is  generally  attached  to  people’s  ability  to  utilize  performance-related 
cues  for  the  purposes  of  self-assessment  self-regulation,  and  performance  modifications. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


This  paper  began  by  argmng  that  organizational  behavior  models  of  tiie 
perfonnance  feedback  process  expheifly  acknowledge  the  role  of  individual  differences,  but 
that  there  has  been  tittle  or  no  effort  to  develop  a  concepmatization  of  what  this  means.  A 
proactive  view  of  the  performer  as  a  diaper  and  manipulator  of  the  feedback  environment 
requires  that  we  allow  for  individual  differences  in  sudi  diapng  or  manipulating. 

Our  explorations  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  a  three-factor  structure  cemastmg  of 

mInternaimUty,InternalPropensity,m^ExternalPropensity.  External  Propensity 

reflects  the  preference  for  externally-mediated  feedback,  as  weU  as  greater  trust  m  such 
information  over  that  which  the  individual  may  provide  themselves.  Internal  Propensity 
reflects  the  opposite  preference  structure,  but  also  suggests  the  tendency  to  reconcile 
differences  between  internal  and  external  feedback  in  the  direction  of  the  internaL  Internal 
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Ability  seems  to  distingirish  between  the  prefejence  for  internal  fewiback  and  the  pe 

»bmty,or<»iifi(leiicetoictijany,or»ccuiaely*enenaesuchJ^^  Tbemtegrityof 

ftis  imeipietalioii  held  up  to  a  confinnaloty  analysis  of  two.  tridely  differem  samples. 

Comania  validity  attempts  focused  on  discrimtoamaitocoiivetgeMv^^ 

demonsuaiioiis  using  previously  mseaidied  measoms  of  individual  differences.  Overall, 

*ese  results  went  very  strong,  indicattog  both  positive  tuto  negative  relafionsiiips  where 

flKWWOuldbeespectedandnoidationshipswherenonewotodbees^  Onlyafew 

hypothesiied  relationships  turned  out  weaker  than  hypothesized.  Notiutoreticany 

consistent  tdafionships  occurred  which  would  question  the  constma  validity  of  the  new 

Fmally.  nothtog  to  tire  data  suggested  that  the  new  measures  are  redundant  wifl. 

any  existing  measures. 

Our  results  suggest  ItatlWrmlAbmty  has  a  fairly  strong  association  with  sdf- 
esteem  implying  diat  self-worth,  and  peihaps  sdfefftcacy.  may  be  important  correlates  or 

determinants  of /lUentaJAfiiBry.  In  addition, /itremoliUtiliV  is  also  related  to  need  for 
tnauevemem.  initiative,  and  self-assurance.  As  we  try  to  better  understand  how  these 

global  traits  might  influence  learning,  petfonnance,  and  motivation,  we  can  speculate  that 

aC  Itokage  to  tl*se  outcomes  might  be  mediated  throu^  the  belief  that  one  can  geneiate 

valid  feedback.  Tire  confidence  Unit  one  "can  figure  it  out  for  themselves*  or  inake 
corrections  before  tirey  go  too  far  down  the  Vrtong  path  means  that  they  ate  less  likdy  to 

be  intimidated  by  (or  perhaps  even  etqoy)  new  atuations.  timations  with  greater 

mreettatoty,  and  so  otL  Tire  high  ftteiTiiti  Af>i%  person  also  sees  more  feedback  coming 

fiomthehjobsandlikesUmoredianthatcomingftomolherpeople.  This  implies  tiiat 

jobs  that  provide  more  todepettooree  fiom  tire  scruttoy  of  others  nmy  be  pafl^ 

suited  for  the  high  Internal  Ability  person. 

fitreninl /bojteiitiO’ tore  mtreh  the  same  pattern  of  coirdatiotB  tB 

(titough  of  lower  magnimde)  witi.  more  global  toditndual  differences  of  self  esteem,  need 
for  achievement,  and  self-assumnce.  Internal  Prope^ity  did  have  a  negative  correlation 
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with  public  self  consciousness,  suggesting  a  lack  of  c<»cern  for  how  one  spears  to  other 
people.  Furthennoie,  more  differrace  in  conelatitxis  between  Ae  two  internal  scales 
speared  when  the  scales  were  correlated  with  perceptions  and  affective  reactions  to 

feedback  sources.  Here,  it  iq)pearsdiat/ntema/Fr»/«/inO' was  associated  more  with  a 

negative  reactions  towards  external  social  sources  (organization,  supervisor,  and  co¬ 
workers)  than  was  Internal  AinUty,  which  was  positively  associated  with  postive  reactions 
towards  non-external  sources  of  tadc  and  self.  The  fact  that  the  two  internal  scales  tended 
to  be  related  to  the  same  global  individual  differences,  yet  have  different  correlations  with 
perceptions  and  affective  reactions  towards  possible  feedback  sources  furtiiCT  supports  tiie 
distinction  between  the  "abiUty"  and  "propensity"  for  internal  feedback. 

External  Propensity  had  a  pattern  of  corrdations  widr  the  global  individual 
differences  that  appears  to  be  the  opposite  of  those  for  Internal  AbiUty  and  Internal 
Propensity.  There  was  also  consistent  evidence  of  a  negative  association  witii  tolerance  for 
ambiguity.  This  latter  result,  in  conjunction  with  die  positive  affective  reactions  towards 
external  feedback  sources  (organization,  supervisor,  co-workers),  all  suggest  a  tendency  to 
prrfer  situations  where  structure  and  other  people  are  available  to  assist  in  learning, 
motivation,  and  performance.  The  lack  of  negative  correlations  with  affective  reactions 
towards  internal  sources  further  substantiates  the  interpretation  that  External  Propensity  is 
not  a  rejection  of  internal  sources,  but  a  valuing  of  external  sources. 

Overall,  the  ability  of  our  measures  to  show  these  patterns  of  relationships  in  very 
encouraging.  The  small  predictive  vaKdity  study  further  indicates  that  these  measures  may 
have  utility  for  studying  a  variety  of  important  behaviors  in  various  performance  settings. 

The  identification  of  these  three  predispositions  may  open  several  important 
research  avenues.  First,  for  those  doing  research  which  presumes  the  individual  to  be  an 
active  participant  in  the  feedback  process,  these  measures  will  allow  more  direa 
assessment  as  to  who  is  likely  to  be  thudy  involved,  and/or  the  likely  nature  of  their 

proactivity.  That  is,  are  some  people  more  or  less  likely  to  self-generate  feedback,  or  seek 
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ttfromoftets,  or  constnie events  to  tains  of  flieir  feedback  pottBlial?  The  answers  to 

toose  questions  would  be  impottant  to  doermtotog  possible  good  or  bad  fits  between 
different  people  and  different  feedback  environments  (cf.  Herbld  &  Parsons,  1985). 

Tlmse  measures  couU  also  shape  d»  design  and  defivety  of  feedback  system 

mdntogorothapertonnancesituations.ForBtample.sdf-instrua^ 

ios^toonmaymmouttobemmeappropriatefor-toletnaU-^ 

may  do  betta  to  settings  to  which  an  estemal  agent  (e.g..  instructor,  peers)  ts  present 

Without  getttogtotothesdf-taskdisdnctiontoargoeabo^^  where  “internal- ends  and 

■external-  begins,  it  seems  that  internals  would  do  bettor  where  the  seK-task  complex  is  the 
primary  source  of  performance-rdated  information,  wheitas  extemals  would  peihaps  find 

this  to  be  a  feedback-poor  environmenL 

Finally,  these  feedba*  propensity  cottotructs  could  be  used  to  tovesdgatom^ 

or  theories  of  self-tegulation.  These  modeb  typically  specify  setf-monitoring  and  seff^ 

- -  of  perforttmnce  as  cettod  to  the  sdf-togulation  process.  Our  research  suggests 

flat  individuals  may  diffa  to  their  propenfity  and  ability  to  self-monitor  and/or  self-assess. 
Such  diffeiences  may  become  very  important  in  tarnations  where  external  feedback  agents 
are  not  readily  available,  such  as  to  novel  sioianons  (e.g.,  during  organiiational 

tiansitions),  or  when  performing  a  task  to  isolation  (e.g.,  flying  a  plane). 

The  new  measures  may  also  be  helpM  for  those  smdytog  the  devdopment  and  tde 

ofvarious  global  and  domato-spedficself-percepdons.  Petcepdmtsofsdf-esteeitoself- 

competence,  or  seff-efiicacy  are  cleariy  sh^  by  the  quantity  and  qiiafity  of  feedb^ 

recdvesaboutpeifoimance.  ffpeopto  diffa  to  titoir  attention  to,  or  utilization  of  diOnW 

feedback  types,  mechanisms,  or  chatutds,  then  otto  w^^ 

feedback  upon  the  various  self-perceptions. 

Rnally,  tor  those  tovesdgaltog  the  effects  of  more  global  seff-percepdons  or 

predispositions  in  peifoimance  settings,  the  present  measures  may  aUow  for  more -mid- 
range- theorizing,  u.,theoriztog  which  uses  variables  whhto  are  more  closdyltoked  to 
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fl«perfoncance«»«pBofin.«est  of  «stogaand»d/off  the  shdT  individual 

diffeBoceineasmes.  peHapsKseareh®  cat ndline  those  winch  »eli^ 
tehaviots  in  petfomtance  settings,  and  thus,  mote  IMy  to  demonstrate  «lationships  of 

interest 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  curiem  fmfings  is  that  diey  were  adiieved  in  mnltiple 

am.pleswithseveralitennionsofitemwridng.  The  samples  weie  diverse  and  represented 

a  variety  of  otganizadonal  settings  inchiding  civD  service,  rnilitary.  ndHty.  edu^ 

recreation.  Thus,  generalizability  should  be  strong. 

Although  the  coefficient  alphas  for  the  new  scales  were  usually  in  the  acceptable 

range,  longer  scales  might  improve  reliability  and  hence  improve  future  theory  tesung. 

Some  estensimrs  of  the  scales  to  incorporate  possibly  diffenmt  predispositions  for  negative 
versus  positive  feedbadt  should  also  he  undertaken,  as  should  smdies  which  continue  to 

investigate  whether  sub-scales  rni^t  best  represent  conceptual  differences  which  may 

currently  reside  in  a  given  scale. 

Of  course,  ultimately,  any  measures  will  need  to  prove  their  worth  either  by 
explaining  variance  in  behavior  not  otherwise  explained,  by  showing  their  ability  to  cause 
or  predict  simational  or  abiUty  variables  which,  in  turn,  predict  behavior,  or  to  be  useful  as 

dependent  variables.  We  believe  that  the  next  research  phase  for  these  scales  win  b^ 

study  them  in  predictive  situations  so  as  to  more  fuUy  understand  their  meaning. 
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Table  1 


Results  of  Bclor  Analysis  of  Preliminaiy  Feedback  Propensity  Items 


Factors  and  Items 


rAsSoirrrJnSThave  done  styethina  wdl.  1  am  not  too 
concerned  about  how  other  people  think  I  have  done. 

2.  How  other  people  view  my  work  is  not  as  important  as  how  I 
view  my  own  work. 

3  If  you  think  you  have  done  something  well,  don't  let  other 
^ople's  opinions  to  the  contrary  get  you  down. 

4.  People  ought  to  be  more  concerned  with  their  self-image  than 

with  what  other  people  think  of  them. 

5.  What  I  think  of  myself  and  my  work  is  more  important  to  me 

than  what  others  think. 

6.  It  is  usually  better  not  to  put  much  faith  in  what  others  say 

about  your  work,  regardless  of  whether  it  is 

complimentary  or  not. 

^^/^If  1  hav^dOTe  something  well,  I  know  it  without  other  people 
telling  me  so. 

8  1  usually  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  I  am  trying  to  do  and  how 
well  I  am  proceeding  toward  my  goal. 

9.  I  find  that  1  am  not  very  good  at  assessing  my  own  performance, 

and  need  to  rely  on  the  inputs  of  others. 

10.  I  find  that  I  am  usually  a  pretty  good  judge  of  my  own 

performance. 

FartnrTTl!  EV«^rnal  PrOPCnsitV 

11.  It  is  very  important  to  me  to  know  what  people  think  of  my 

work. 

12.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  get  someone  to  check  on  your  work  before 

it's  too  late  to  make  changes. 

13.  I  like  getting  frequent  feedback  from  others  concerning  my 

performance. 

14  Even  though  I  may  think  I  have  done  a  good  job,  I  feel  a  lot 

more  coVident  of  it  after  someone  else  tells  me  so. 

15  Since  one  cannot  be  objective  about  their  own  performance, 

it  is  best  to  listen  to  the  feedback  provided  by  others. 

16  Even  when  I  think  that  I  could  have  done  soniething  tetter, 

I  feel  good  when  other  people  Ihink  well  of  what  I  have  done. 


Fa«rtr>rljoadines_ 

i  n  UT 


^0  .22  -.02 


.49  .11  -09 


38  .12  .09 


.44  -.04  -.11 


.48  .06  -.06 


33  -.05  .04 


Table  1  (Continued) 

Results  of  Factor  Analysis  of  Preliminary  Feedback  Propensity  Items 


Fetors  and  Items 


Items  Not  UspH  in  Original  Scales 

lam  the  best  judge  of  my  own  work.  .  ,  r  ^ 

It  is  veiy  important  for  me  to  know  what  people  think  of  my  wonc. 

I  lend  to  te  my  own  worst  critic. 

I  dislike  teachers  who  delayed  in  returning  exams. 

I  tend  not  to  form  strong  impressions  about  my  work,  one  way 
or  the  other,  until  1  get  some  confirmation  from  others 
on  whether  1  have  done  well  or  not. 

If  I  have  done  something  poorly,  1  know  it  without  other  people 
telling  me  so. 

Receiving  a  grade  or  a  score  (such  as  one  a  test)  isn  t  very 
helpful  unless  you  know  how  other  people  have  scored. 

1  frequently  seek  others'  reactions  to  my  work. 

Even  though  others  think  welt  of  something  I  have  done,  I  am 
not  happy  if  I  have  not  met  my  own  standards. 

If  one  only  had  a  clear  picture  of  what  they  had  to  do,  they  would 
be  able  to  tell  how  they  are  doing  it. 

In  most  situations  people  just  won't  tell  you  how  they  think 
you  are  doing. 

I  am  not  always  sure  how  people  expect  me  to  perform; 
this  makes  it  difficult  to  gauge  how  well  I  am  doing. 


Eigenvalue 

Percent  of  Variance  Explained 


Factor  Loadings, 
I  n  HI 


.38 

39 

.05 

-.40 

.09 

37 

.23 

.10 

-.07 

.06 

-.01 

.18 

.06 

-34 

.09 

.06 

.24 

-.01 

.10 

-.12 

.21 

-.13 

.06 

.19 

.09 

.20 

-.04 

.05 

.13 

.15 

.15 

-.11 

.23 

.04 

-38 

.27 

2.57 

137 

1.21 

33.1 

17.7 

15.7 

Subsequently,  the  following  items  were  added  to  the  Internal  Ability  scale: 

17.  When  I  finish  something,  I  can  usually  tell  right  away  whether  I  did  it  well  or  not 

18.  When  I  finish  a  job  or  project,  I  give  some  thought  to  how  well  I  did,  even  if  I  cant 

change  things  at  that  point 

Subsequently,  the  following  items  were  substituted  for  items  #12  &  15  in  External  Propensity  scale. 

19.  I  don’t  like  going  for  long  periods  of  time  without  getting  feedback  concerning 

performance. 

20.  I  like  being  told  how  well  I  am  doing  on  a  project 
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Table  2 


Lxading  Matrix  From  Confirmatory  Factory  Analysis 


Subscale 

Pilot  Trainees 

Internal  Internal  External 

Piopensitv  Abilitv  Propensity 

Students 

Internnl  Internnl  External^ 

Ppopensitv  Ability  PlPpensit^ 

INTPROl 

.64* 

.61* 

(Items  4  &  6)® 

- * 

.88* 

1NTPR02 

.77 

(Items  1  &  3) 

51* 

INTPR03 

.45 

Qtems  2  &  5) 

.44* 

lOTABLl 

.61 

^tems  8  &  18) 

.65* 

1NTABL2 

.66 

(Items  9  &  10) 

.86* 

INTABL3 

.61 

(Items  7  &  17) 

.73* 

EXTPROl 

.OH 

(Items  14  &  20; 

.70* 

EXTPR02 

. 

(Items  13  &  15' 

.70* 

EXTPR03 

.01 

(Items  16  &  19 

Factor  Intercorrelations 


Internal  Propensity 
Internal  Ability 
External  Propensity 


Pilot  Trainees 

Too" 

.62* 

-.27* 


1.00 

.11 


1.00 


1.00 

.49* 

-.17 


Students 

1.00 
-.20 


1.00 


•P<.05 

•Items  from  Table  1  which  were  combined  into  subscale  for  purposes  of  confirmatory  analysis 
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Table  3 

Coirelations  of  Feedback  Propensity  Scales 
with  Other  Individual  Differences 


n 

n 


00 


O  o 


§  .  Jl 

e  <s  3* 
II  a 


u 

5  "3 
S  S 


s 

S)^ 

s'?.  .. 

111! 

1  H 

=  C  ^  -S 

2  «  8 

S  .5  c 

S  §  S  E 
c3  P  ^  ^ 
2  ®  o  00 
e  o  ea 


assasS 

II  II  II  •  '  • 


:  z  z  z 

O  Q  W  ~  ^ 


puOuO. 
» 


Table  4 

Correlations  of  Feedback  Propensity  Scales  with  SDI  Scales 

Internal  Ability  Internal  Propensity  External  PlopensiQr 


4  =  72  public  utility  managers;  all  male;  mean  age  =  36. 
P  <  *05 

p  <  .01  all  tests  1-tailed. 


Tables 


Relationship  of  New  Scales  to  Other 
Conceptualizations  of  Feedback 


^N=  50 
»p<  .05 

»*p<  .01 
»»»p<.001 
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Table  6 


Relationship  of  Redback  Scales  to  Post-Test  Behaviors 
and  Accuracy  of  Self-Assessments  of  Performance 


Internal 

Propensity 

Internal 

Ability 

External 

Propensity 

Behaviors 

Review  class  notes  to 
check  on  answers. 

.19 

.29* 

.04 

Review  textbook  to 
check  on  answers. 

-.05 

.01 

.20 

Discuss  questions  and 
answers  with 
classmates 

.15 

-.01 

-.26* 

Accuracy  of  self-assessments 

Immediately  after  test 

-.20 

-.04 

.07 

One  week  later 

-.10 

.30* 

.16 

After  viewing  grade 
distribution 

.01 

.27* 

.37** 

N's  range  from  42  to  48 
*  p<.05 

*»  p<.01 
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